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VOLUME FOUR 


The editor begs to announce for volume four 
of THE PATHFINDER the following prose articles: 
Under the general title of Aspects of Recent 
Prose-Writers, two of which have already 
appeared, ¢. g. Benson and Arnold, Mr. Julian 
Park, of Williams College, will write on Ruskin, 
Hearn, Wilde, Henley, Symonds and Hardy; 
Mr. G. B. Rose willcontinue his art essays with 
criticisms on Poelemburg, Albert Moore, Palma 
Vecchio, Mantegna and Albert Durer; Miss 
Jeannette Marks, of Mt. Holyoke College, will 
contribute a series of short essays under the title 
Lyra Mortis: the Enghsh Pastoral Elegy, brief 
appreciations of the pastoral lyric from the pen 
of one of America’s most delightful writers in 
that field, J. R. Hayes, of Swarthmore College ; 
a series on the French lyric by the editor ; occa- 
sional articles on subjects pertinent to the purpose 
of the little journal have been promised by some 
of the leading English and American essayists. 


THE PATHFINDER in its inclusion of poetry will 
endeavor to maintain the general level of excel- 
lence which has won for it the high approval of 
a well-known English poet. 


During the year special numbers will be de- 
voted to Tennyson and Petrarca. 
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ON AN IDYL OF THEOCRITUS 


By Tuomas S, Jones, JR. 


To thee the haunting pipes of Pan belong 
And merry revels from a sylvan glade, 
Where in cool crystal.depths slim naiads wade 
And the dim woods proclaim a satyr throng; 
A faun peeps through the copse with ardor strong 
To capture some hid dryad half-afraid, 
And I have seen the virgin forest-maid — 
All, all through thee and thy immortal song. 


Far from this winter steep and cheerless snow 
Lure me away to that sweet southern sea, 
Where in profusion rose and myrtles grow 
Upon the fragrant banks of Sicily, — 
Where I, perchance, may hear the low flutes blow, 
And dream J walked the meadow-lands with thee! 
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WHILE YET THE APRIL’S TOUCH IS NEW 


By EvaLrEn STEIN 


O dear blue hills and vale and stream, 
My heart has held one longing dream 
For days: that I might come to you 
While yet the April’s touch is new; 
While soft and blue 
The sky and violets, one of hue, 
Shimmer through mists of honey-dew. 
Of these I dreamed, with lashes wet, 
Nor could forget 
The fleet, sweet time fled fast, and yet 
I had not plucked one violet! 
So, day by day, my longing grew. 


But now, this perfect, golden hour, 

My being, like an opening flower, 
Unfolds in glad, swift thrills, and yields 
Its secrets to the woods and fields. 

And likewise they in me confide, 

With me divide 

Their fresh delights nor seek to hide. 

In fellowship so full and sweet 
And all-complete, 

Today such prescient joy is mine, 

In some strange wise made keen and fine 
My vision seems to verge into 
Earth’s waking mysteries, piercing through 
The springing sod, clear-eyed and true. 

Almost I feel I can divine 
The first faint sounds of seeds that stir 
From wintry sleep to welcome her, 
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The April! April! happiest word 
The year has heard! 
Sing “ April! April!” every bird, 
And “ April!” every musical 
Small raindrop tinkling as you fall; 
For lo, the sweetest month of all 
Holds festival ! 


And ah, the blossoms everywhere! 
I think that never have I seen 
Such wealth of peach-flower and of pear, 
Nor plum-bloom glimmering through the green 
So white and rare 
As this that scents the dreamy air 
With honeyed sweetness past compare! 
While in between 
The dogwoods’ drifts of pearly sheen, 
Young red-buds fling their flowery sprays 
O’er all the hills, like rosy haze! 
See! there! and there! 
So many clusters of delight, ~ 
Of white and rose, and rose and white, 
My dazzled sight 
Flits like a bird from tree to tree 
In eager, restless revelry ! 


Down green ravines each wandering breeze 
Flutters the mandrakes’ canopies, 
Beneath whose shelter small buds sleep 
In shadowy silence folded deep, 
Dreaming of dewy morns when they 
Will wake, the waxen flowers of May. 
But where the little hillside spring 
Trickles along beside the way, 
Blue flags unfurl in bright array, 
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And russet-tasseled rushes swing, 
And many a lush green marshy thing, 
And glistening cowslips, golden gay. 


O little, flower-fringed, truant spring, 
Sing! Sing! 
Bubble in laughing notes, and add 
Your flute-like treble to the glad 
Deep music of the river’s voice ; 
Rejoice! Rejoice! 
So let me dip light finger-tips 
In song and lay it to my lips 
In living drops that shall inspire 
To rapture, like the heavenly fire! 


But now the wayside borders show 
O’erblown with drifts of hawthorne snow 
And flaky wind-flowers, white as they; 
Nay, 
I will not gather them today! 
Nor violet blue, nor blossomed spray! 
They are my comrades true, whom fain 
I am to cherish, nor betray 
Their tender trust in any way. 
Alas, alas, dear hearts, again 
When hither come, perhaps in vain 
My eager hand I’ll strive to stay; 
I cannot say, 
Save that this hour I will refrain. 
Today the glory is so rare, 
- So exquisite the earth and air, 
So new the April’s miracle, 
It melts my heart; beneath its spell 
No least, frail flower can I break; 
Sacred they are, for April’s sake. 
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So, bud and blossom, have no fear! 
I hold you dear ; 
And all I crave, ere I go hence, 
Is to caress, in reverence, 
Your starry petals and confess 
Their perfect beauty’s holiness. 


Hark! 

O heart! was that a meadow lark? 

The far-heard fluting of a thrush? 
I gaze, but see not anything 
Save white and rosy blossomming, 

And tender green,—again! Ah, hush! 
Is it the fragrant trees that sing? 
The violets lilting of the spring? 

Or some shy bird in yonder bush? 


I know not if that honeyed note 
Be set afloat 
From flower fair or feathered throat; 
But this I know, that to my ear 
It breathes a message, sweet and clear; 
My spirit, harkening thereunto, 
Soars on swift wing into the blue, 
And glad and free 
Sings joyously : 
“Rejoice! Rejoice! we are a part 
Of one great universal Heart!” 
Each bird and bee is one with me, 
Each breaking bud and blossomed tree, 
Yea, all the earth and heaven above, 
And this the ceaseless song thereof: 
“ Life, life, and loveliness and love!” 
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THE PASTORAL OL. 
V—SPENSER'S SUCCESSORS 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


The pastoral tradition has never faded from 
our English verse; Spenser gave it enduring 
foundation, and Colin Clout’s rustic pipe has 
never been for long silent. The Elizabethan 
song-books are adorned with shepherd songs 
from forgotten hands; and most buoyant, fresh 
and altogether charming are these pastoral 
ditties,—as in Phyliida’s Love-Call :— 

PHYLLIDA: Phyllida, thy true love calleth thee, 


Arise then, arise then, 
Arise and keep thy flock with me! 


CorRYDON: Phyllida, my true love, is it she? 
I come then, I come then, 
I come and keep my flock with thee. 


PHYLLIDA: Here are cherries ripe for my Corydon; 
Eat them for my sake. 

CORYDON: Here’s my oaten pipe, my lovely one, 
Sport for thee to make. 


George Peele wrote pastoral lyrics with true 
felicity. What an Arcadian simplicity in the 
idyllic dialogue of GEnone and Paris ! — 


CENONE: Fair and fair, and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be; 
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The fairest shepherd on our green, 
A love for any lady. 


PARIS: Fair and fair and twice so fair, 
As fair as any may be; 

Thy love is fair for thee alone, 
And for no other lady. 


CENONE: My love is fair, my love is gay, 
As fresh as bin the flowers in May, 
And of my love my roundelay, 
My merry, merry, merry roundelay. . . 
The country-songs of Robert Greene have all 
the innocence of the old age, and a certain 
quality of tenderness very characteristic of the 
creator of sweet Margaret of Fressingfield. 
Browne’s Lritannia’s Pastorals are usually 
read, I believe, at first for Keats’ sake,—the 
later poet found them enchanting,—and then 
for their own sake as portraying shepherd life 
in old Devonshire in delightful old-fashioned 
verse. The eclogues and songs of these Pas- 
zorals tell, in quaint, heartfelt language, of 
country joys, of merry shepherds piping on 
green hillocks, of English nightingales and 


robins and wrens, of 
. flowr’y valleys 


Where Zephyr with he eats hourly dallies, 
of well-piled hay-ricks, of barns where ring 
the threshing flails, of orchards laden with 
pears and plums and apricots, of many 
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. . ajocund crew of youthful swains 
Wooing their sweetings with delicious strains. 


Browne leads his readers through a pastoral 
land of unsullied old-world:charm and delight ; 
and he easily persuades us, during that poetic 
journey, that 


Free there’s none from all this worldly strife 
Except the shepherd’s heaven-bless’d life. 


Browne’s brother-poet of Devon,—Robert Her- 
rick,— is, in pastoral verse, as elsewhere, of a 
unique gusto and quaint felicity. His Beu- 
colick, or Discourse of Neatherds lacks sim- 
plicity perhaps, but its art is of the true Herrick 
flavor, echoing as it does 

The soft, the sweet, the mellow note 

That gently purles from eithers Oat — 
and 


A suger’d note and sound as sweet 
As Kine when they at milking meet. 


Among living poets of the pastoral tradition 
Lloyd Mifflin is eminent. We have seen his 
command of idyllic color and charm in his 
sonnets; and especially in a group of fifty 
sonnets, /z Quiet Fields Mr. Mifflin, with 
rural Pennsylvania for his background, writes in 
the mood of Theocritus. Here is part of his 
vision of antique shepherd Ilfe :— 
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‘ . faint is heard and slow 

The pipe of some brown Faun beneath the pine. 
There upland streams, dissolving, reach the vales; 

And there are groves of ilex and of yew, 
Unending valleys and Illyrian dales, 

And gods reclining where the soft winds woo; 
And azure seas there are, and sunset sails, 

And shepherds piping on the capes of blue. 


And for a closing extract, let me quote from 
his picture of “Autumn, that drowsy Faun,” 


who 
Dozes anear the cider-press for days, 


Sipping the oozéd juice of pomace lees: 
And, leaning on the cope of orchard walls, 
Watches the golden apple till it falls. . 
Who spreads the dim and amethystine haze 
In all the dells, and for the full-fed bees 
Bursts the late pear, and makes its mell increase. . . 
Who wafts the thistle-down to far-off seas, 
And spins the spider threads across the fields 
Of evening, golden in the setting sun. 


Is this not in the very spirit of Theocritus 


and of Keats? 
peep 


LINES WRITTEN BENEATH POE'S 
‘On ELLEN, "3 
By Hittron R. Greer 
O, sculptor of the subtly-carven phrase! 
How stately stands thy Helen— chaste, divine, 
Yet softly beautiful, as if were thine 
The chisel-cunning of Praxiteles. 
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WHILST LET 
By W. MorRISON PATTERSON 


In the analysis of esoteric art such as the 
music of Debussy or the paintings of Whistler 
it is of use for us to distinguish between mystery 
that is merely technical and temporary and that 
which is essential and eternal. There is con- 
fusion and oppressiveness about any work of 
art the language or the technique of which we 
do not understand —as if we listened to a song 
in Sanskrit or to the outlandish cadence of a 
Chinese chant. As children we dread the dark, 
till we learn the ways of day and night. Then 
- darkness takes upon itself a beauty all of its 
own. So, in the case of music, we may dread 
Debussy, till we learn the ways of his devious 
procedure. Then by means of this very pro- 
cedure, quaint or unheard of, there begins to be 
distilled another mystery, deeper than the tech- 
nical, not oppressive but enchanting, not per- 
taining merely to craftsmanship but to essence 
and eternity,—the mystery of life itself, the 
riddle of the universe, infused, as if it were 
some perfume, defying definition, into every 
breath we draw of his tonal atmosphere. 
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So Whistler. With what approaches per- 
versity he chooses night itself as a favorite theme 
on which to expend his necromantic skill. In 
his nocturne in black and gold— The Falling 
Rocket—the one that aroused the criticism 
of Ruskin, he dazzles us with fire-works of 
a double meaning, and explodes upon Philistin- 
ism one of the most exasperating bits of techni- 
cal mystery in the history of art. But behind 
this puzzling veil of black and gold, in which the 
spectator, if he be tempted to unravel a story — 
of who shot the rocket and what it was all 
about— finds himself caught in the meshes of 
intended vagueness, there hovers, nevertheless, 
something quite alive, the palpitating vitality of 
dark air struggling as a lover with the passing 
glitter of the rocket’s fire, the soul of night 
stirred to its depths by the beauty of a spark. 

The literal subject, Whistler maintained, de- 
serves no emphasis. There can be poetry of 
pattern in a garbage heap; there can be har- 
monies of rose and green, or blue and silver in 
the fungus growing on a rotten log. What 
counts is the artist’s eye to see this beauty and 
elect to weave it anew on his canvas out of the 
crude material at his hand, be it sea or land or 
sky or peacocks or his mother. Literature and 
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painting must be divorced—for the good of 
each. Like Ibsen’s Falk and Svanhild in 
Love's Comedy no matter what passion may 
exist between them, they had better part than 
celebrate a marriage. Beauty in form and 
color must be segregated, lest beauty of heart 
emotions—love, pity, or patriotism—rush in 
and blur the virginal outlines of the former 
excellence. Whistler would show us butterflies 
that do not rest on flowers or feed on honey, lest 
we forget the butterfly in gazing at the rose or 
thirsting after sweetness. This is not, he would 
say, a portrait of his mother, brimming with 
pensive sadness, flavored with the infinite charm 
of a mellow soul. It is an arrangement in 
~ black and gray! 

For a moment we believe him. Severed 
from its subjeét this picture of his mother— 
or rather this arrangement in black and gray — 
binds us with the magic of abracadabra, seen 
instead of heard. Down that curtain at the 
side falls a mystic pattern, inscrutable as the 
pattern of the Milky Way or the golden sparks 
in the gold and black noéturne. Against the 
cool peace-breathing gray of the back-ground 
shine delicate spacings of light—the lace at 
the throat and wrists of her whom we must not 
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name in this ‘“‘arrangement.’”’ What we are to 
revere is the eloquent felicity of line enfolding 
the dark Jength of the seated figure, the subtle 
gradation of values, the exquisite quality of 
tone, the Hellenic repose — suddenly we revolt, 
we leap from our knees of submission to the 
master’s chastening humor. In the name of 
all that is human! Here is a woman of flesh 
and blood, a mother of children breathing forth 
a loving, adorable personality that soars above 
the poise of black and gray with the infinitely 
greater poise of sorrow buoyed up by faith and 
a gentle hope and charity. 

The master decreed divorce, but in spite of 
him Falk and Svanhild, let us say, have rushed 
into each other’s arms. Is it wrong? The riddle 
of art lies close to the riddle of life. 


—- +} 


SEA-FOAM AND MEADOW-FOAM 


By Warwick JAmezs Price 


The sea-foam broiders old Ocean’s gown, 

Where her glass-green waves slow rise and fall, 
And laces the edges, upcoast and down, 

Where they tear at the foot of the cliff’s grey wall. 


The wind-swept billows of meadowland 

Are foam-streaked, too, through their em’rald silk. 
Where the nodding lines of the daisies stand, 

And mass at the fence lines, white as milk. 
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ARTHUR SYMONS—A STUDY IN 
VALUES? 


By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


Arthur Symons is a critic who absorbs through 
his senses the manifestations of beauty in the 
various arts; who examines intellectually the 
emotions they have aroused in him; and, upon 
the fundamental unity he has discovered in the 
primary forces behind their creation, works 
towards the “‘concrete expression of a theory, 
which has provided for 


’ 


or system, of esthetics,’ 
him a philosophy of life. He has measured the 
results of art in the terms of life, and out of 
life alone has he evoked the judgment by which 
to valuate art. In all his criticism of art in its 
various forms, the thing sought is less an at- 
tempt to adjust its influence upon life as a force 
apart and independent of practical experience, 
than an affirmation of its unconscious and in- 
tegral substance commingled with passion and 
love and religion, in the very roots of life. “Art 
has to do only with the creation of beauty,” 
Symons declares, but then he holds.as a con- 


* Reprinted from the Los Angeles Times. 
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viction not less inevitable that “life too is a form 
of art, and the visible world the chief storehouse 
of beauty.” His attitude would seem, then, to 
be a passive acceptance, a quiescent contem- 
plation of the vital realities which concern men 
and women in a commonplace world; he may 
seem to be indifferent, unmoved by any sympa- 
thy, in the presence of actual physical pain or 
anguish of the senses, and to the excitement of 
pleasure or any of those sensuous delights which 
contentment brings. It is that behind these 
shadows of reality, these symbols of deeper con- 
sciousness, these transient and fragmentary 
materializations of the soul of humanity that 
Mr. Symons discovers a significance, an eternal 
spirit, of which the visible world is the illusion, 
and there exists the real life and the source out 
of which supreme art springs. Estheticism is a 
science to him, as much so as the metaphysical 
aridities of Hegel were to the German theorist ; 
but Mr. Symons demonstrates geometrically its 
laws in the logic of accomplishments and events. 
His facts are the results, and not the hypothet- 
ical process by which an idea, an emotion, pro- 
portioned, vitalized, by the shaping powers of 
the imagination, takes form and becomes a living 
image of beauty. The science of beauty, or, as 
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it is more commonly known, the laws of esthet- 
ics, concern chiefly the artist and the scholar; 
the artist because he must know the technique, 
the organization by which his creation differen- 
tiates its domain from that of other human 
accomplishments, and the scholar, because he 
teaches its elements, for the average intelligence 
to discern the degree of excellence in a con- 
crete example of art, which may puzzle his mind 
while in some measure it delights the emotions. 
Mr. Symons not only combines these functions 
of the creative artist and scholar, but reduces 
the mystery of its subtle accumulation of cause 
after cause to the simple and significant effect of 
impressionism. 

In 1899, when Mr. Symons published his 
Symbolist Movement in Literature, laying the 
first stone in the structure of his esthetic system, 
he had already showed evidence of his critical 
drift in the Studies in Two Literatures, which 
had preceded it by two years. In this book the 
range was a wide one; penetrating analysis of 
the characters in Shakespeare’s plays, studies 
in contemporary literature— Christina Rossetti, 
Morris, Patmore, Pater, an interpretation of 
“Modernity in Verse,’ a ‘Note on Zola’s 
Method ;” notes and impressions of English and 
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French writers; but with no intent throughout 
the essay to correlate the significance of the 
writers treated. The book as a whole seems a 
commentary, not a text. But it convinced the 
reader that English criticism had added to its 
ranks a writer whose catholic and impeccable 
taste, true perceptions of artistic values, whose 
grasp of ideas and intentions in imaginative 
literature, whose flexible, rhythmical and sub- 
tletised simplicity of style, was making a creative 
art of criticism; that this critic, to the few who 
could discern, was to fill the place in English 
literature left vacant by the death of Pater. 

And so, hardly realizing his importance, the 
reading public was given the Symbolist Move- 
ment in Literature, a series of essays interpreting 
the ideas and problems and principles in the 
works of eight French writers from Gérard de 
Nerval to Maeterlinck ; than which, since Pater’s 
Studies in the Renaissance, no such human and 
penetrative a study of spiritual ferment had been 
published. 

The doctrine of symbolism as Mr. Symons 
interprets it in France, and as it must essentially 
have been in those other countries towards the 
close of the ninetenth century, was a revolt; 
a revolt against the epoch that was the “offshoot 
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of Romanticism which produced Baudelaire, 
Flaubert and Goncourts, Taine, Zola, Leconte 
de Lisle.” With these writers “form aimed 
above all things at being precise, at saying what 
they had to say so completely that nothing re- 
mained over which it might be the business 
of the reader to divine.’ Consequently they 
expressed a “certain aspect of the world; and 
some of them have carried style to a point be- 
yond which the style that says, rather than 
suggests, cannot go.’ Now, the fallacy of this 
literature was that it lost touch with the central 
mystery of life; it dealt with the accidental 
things of life; the soul itself was never an 
object of intense interest, only its transient ex- 
terior manifestations in relation to their en- 
vironment; and for these realities this literature 
deducted and established rules of conduét, of 
happiness, of morals, and by a stern rigidity of 
logic explained with precise disentanglement 
those inexplicable instinéts and influences which 
constituted the mystery of life. 

The cardinal principle of this symbolist group 
was the frank acceptance of mysticism as the 
basis of life. Their care was not to explain it, 
but to propound a theory concerning it; neither 
to emancipate exteriority from its baffling and 
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intangible shadowings, nor to withdraw its 
significance apart into some exclusive existence 
away from human approach. And this theory 
was nothing more than the presentation of 
symbols in which life and the mystery of life 
met in the unison of a single consciousness, 
locking in the form it assumed the secrets of 
existence. It was allan attempt to “‘spiritualise 
literature,’ to ‘‘disengage the ultimate essence, 
the soul, of whatever exists and can be realized 
by the consciousness; in this dutiful waiting 
upon every symbol by which the soul of things 
can be made visible.” This was the revolt 
against the art that offered nothing to the soul 
but the perfection of unhewn marble, and of 
which Mr. Symons became the interpreter and 
analyst for the English-speaking world. It pro- 
duced a set of dreamers and visionaries, Gérard 
de Nerval, Villiers de L’Isle Adam, Arthur 
Rithbaud, Paul Verlaine, Jules Laforgue, 
Stephane Mallarmé, Huysman and Maeterlinck. 

If these writers, poets and novelists, may 
seem to be abnormal in their personalities, as 
Mr. Symons delineates them, it must be re- 
membered that, intoxicated as they were with 
vision, and living so continually in the narcosis 
of dreams, they sought a more normal spiritual 
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attunement with the great rhythm of eternity. 
All seers and prophets are abnormal to the blind 
eyes of men filled with darkness, and to deaf 
ears choked with dust. Each of these sym- 
bolists paid his own unaccountable price for the 
revelation that came to him of the secret in the 
heart of truth—that truth, which after all, is 
the mystery, because they sought it where most 
other men dare not search. And in dealing 
with the madness of Gérard de Nerval, Mr. 
Symons at once sweeps away all doubt and 
ridicule for the manner in which these men gave 
their message, by showing their human flesh too 
weak for the burdens imposed upon them by 
fate. ‘‘To have thus realized,’ he says, ‘that 
central secret of the mystics, from Pythagoras 
onwards, the secret which the Smaragdine 
Tablet of Hermes betrays in its ‘as things are 
below, so are they above;’ which Boehme has 
classed in his teaching of ‘signatures’ and 
Swedenborg has systematised in his doctrine of 
‘correspondence ;’ does it matter very much 
that he (Gérard de Nerval) has arrived at it by 
the way of the obscure and fatal initiation of 
madness? Truth, and, especially that soul of 
truth which is poetry, may be reached by many 
roads; and a road is not necessarily misleading 
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because it is dangerous or forbidden. Here is 
one who has gazed at light till it has blinded 
him ; and for us all that is important is that he 
has seen something, not that his eyesight has 
been too weak to endure the pressure of light 
overwhelming the world from beyond the world.” 

In giving his account of this literature of 
symbolism Mr. Symons laid, as I have said, the 
first stone in the structure of his esthetic system. 
He has acknowledged that the various forms of 
art have their own laws, capacities, and limita- 
tions, and that it is the business of the “critic 
jealousy to distinguish” these; but the essence 
of art itself, that something which makes litera- 
ture, painting, music, sculpture, architecture, 
what they are as a spiritual influence to man’s 
soul is beauty, and it is the duty of estheticism 
to determine to what degree of perfection its 
image is evoked in these several forms. 


(Conclusion in May tssue.) 
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O DAYS, O DREAMS 


By Incram: CRocKkETT 


O days, O dreams, O memories dear that here unto my 
heart are speaking 

Thro’ falling leaves and frosty cheer—thro’ birds that 
go the summer seeking — 

To you, to you I give myself — I ask no more than to be 
never 

Forgot by you, to have my part in that which moves me 
now, forever. 


One time I sought, and sought, and sought for something 
more — some vision splendid — 

Some Light on far white peaks upcaught and by angelic 
hosts attended — 

But now, within this wooded place, the bright leaves all 
about me falling, 

My heart’s content—a wood fire’s grace and goldenly 
the field-lark calling. 


My heart faints when I look afar where radiant orbs 
swing on in glory 

Thro’ unknown deeps—where sun and star in fire repeat 
their cosmic story — 

But here, within this little glow, this circle of gray trees 
about me— é 

Assuredly my heart may know they would be lonely here 
without me. 


Along the path in pearly gray life-everlasting greets me 
cheerly, 

The pale gold sunbeams light my way, the sparrows 
gossip low and dearly — 
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There is a fragrance rare and fine as tho’ of Fall and 
Summer blended 

And dashed with some delightful wine brought out when 
frosty days are ended. 


To watch the smoke curl blue and thin among the 
branches o’er me bending, 

Is sweeter than all fame to win, here where the woods 
are softly blending 

With mist and sky—and leaf and all are as a measure 
chanted slowly 

Midst whispering pines, a spirit call, a cadence 
dying — dying — holy. 


fot 


A ROVER BEE 


By CLinTON ScoLiarp 


Down the seas of air uncharted, 

O my rover, honey-hearted, 

With no vexing tides to veer you, 
For what port, what haven steer you? 


Glowering tempests gloom not o’er you; 
You have happiness before you,— 

All the treasure-hoard of tillage, 
Endless towns of bloom to pillage! 


I, like you, would wander — wander — 
Through the bright blue ether yonder, 
On the currents, clover-fragrant, 

Just a careless voyaging vagrant! 


Then, my rover, golden-belted, 
Attar-scented, pollen-pelted, 

Life would seem so blithely cheering 
Bravely going buccaneering ! 
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A Literary Problem Solved 


MICHAEL MONAHAN, according to the London Academy, 
is himself THE PAPYRUS. 


WESTMINSTER (London) Gazette :-— 

Mr. Michael Monahan has the courage of his opinions; 
he can write exceedingly well when he chooses to do so; 
in some respects his style resembles that of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. 


EDWIN MARKHAM (in New York American) :— 

Mr. Monahan has the gift that kings cannot give nor 
colleges grant—the gift of a beautiful style. For 
style comes with the man; it is the gesture of the soul. 
So when Mr. Monahan draws a man or a book into the 
circle of this thought, the object, like a star in water 
takes anew beauty from his mind. 


Boston 7ranscript -— 

Mr. Monahan’s philosophy of life is hopeful; his 
style is strongly individual and personal, his morality 
is the morality of sympathy, the themes he presents deal 
with human souls, not mere externals, 


CHICAGO Post :— 

There is no periodical quite like the little personal 
Papyrus which Mr. Michael Monahan sends out each 
month from East Orange, N. J. Its appeal is the appeal 
of a personality that can truly be called charming, 
There is something ingratiating in Mr. Monahan’s frank 
enjoyments and frank displeasures, and he is one of 
the few editors whose personal moods it is in the least 
possible to share. 
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HE pursuit of perfection is the 

pursuit of sweetness and light. 

He who works for sweetness 
and light works to make reason and the 
will of God prevail. He who works 
for hatred, works only for confusion. 
Culture looks beyond machinery, cul- 
ture hates hatred, culture has one great 
passion, the passion for sweetness and 
light. It has one even yet greater !— 
the passion for making them prevail. 
It 1s not satisfied till we all come to a 
perfect man; it knows that the sweet- 
ness and light of the few must be im- 
perfect until the raw and unkindled 
masses of humanity are touched with 
sweetness and light... . Again and 
again I have insisted how those are 
the happy moments of humanity, how 
those are the marking epochs of a peo- 
ple’s life, how those are the flowering 
times for literature and art and all the 
creative power of genius, when there is 
a national glow of life and thought, 
when the whole of society is in the 
fullest measure permeated by thought, 
sensible to beauty, intelligent and alive. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 


